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100 torch-bearers, exclusively Norwegians, 
and including some of the most respected 
citizens, were drawn up in line on the depot 
platform, the light and smell of their torches 
being strongly suggestive of the Milwaukie 
campaign of 1860. As he alighted from the 
platform, Ole BtJLL, evidently much sur- 
prised and pleased, uncovered his head and 
advanced to greet his countrymen, the lead- 
ers of the demonstration explaining to him 
the programme. The barouche sleighs, 
which had been engaged from Kentzler's, by 
some mistake were not on hand, and the 
hero of the occasion was invited to a seat in 
the omnibus, but preferred to march with his 
countrymen, who accordingly formed in line, 
surrounding their guest, and marched up 
Washington avenue to the music of the City 
Band, Boman candles and other fire-works 
being frequently discharged by the way, the 
sleighs which had been sent for bringing up 
the rear. The procession marched around 
the west and north side of the Capitol Square 
by Carroll, Mifflin, Pinckney and Main 
streets,to the front of the Vilvas House, peo- 
ple in several places coming to the windows 
of their bed-chambers to see the spectacle, 
and a number of gentlemen from the bal- 
oony of the United States block cheered the 
procession as it passed by. Arrived at the 
Vilvas House the procession halted, and Ole 
Bull, with uncovered head, his gray locks 
floating in the wind, and his sunny face, so 
full of good will to men, lit up by the torches 
of his countrymen who clustered around 
him, with pleasant voico, like friend famil- 
iarly talking to friend, addressed his coun- 
trymen in their native tongue. 

His concerts here were bighjy successful, 
and he was feted by the citizens of the place. 
Of the effect of his plaving, one or two 
brief extracts from the Western journals 
will convey some idea : 

. " Ole Bull then appeared amid prolonged 
applause, and repeated tho toiendid Recita- 
tive and 'Carnival of Venice,' which he 
gave tho first night, evoking wild applause 
and an enthusiastic encore, to which he re- 
sponded, by request, with 'The Mother's 
Prayer,' in which the violin so wonderfully 
is made to imitate the human voice and you 
could almost see tho anxious mother before 
you, wringing her hands and pleading with 
the Father. As the last notes of the magic 
instrument melted on the air, there were 
very few in the audience who did not feel a 
pang of regret that they should hear those 
sweet voices no more. Our poor pen > is in- 
adequate to any description of the great 
master's playing." 

. "The audiouce wero reluctant to disperse, 
and there were loud calls for Ole Bull, in 
answer to which he appeared and bowod his 
thanks, was called out again, again acknow- 
ledged the mark of favor and finally joined 
hands with the other performers, and all ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage, and bowing 
low, thus expressed their .thanks for the fa- 
vor shown them. Sheriff Main then called 
for three cheers for Ole Bull, which were 
given with a hearty good will, and the crowd 
slowly left." 

Another writer says : 

] " We believe Ole Bull has performed and 
is still capable of performing greater feats 
on the violin than ever Paganini did. Those 
glassy harmonic sounds for which Paganini 
was so famous, and which it is said Dura- 
liowski invented, have been made time and 
again by the great Norwegian, and that too 
with the most startling effect imaginable. 



We had an august sample of his splendid 
talents in this particular in his rendition of 
the 'Adagio Expressivoso • Rondo Campa- 
nula ' lost evening. This • celebrated piece 
was composed by Paganini, but Ole Bull's 
performance was so masterly and so wonder- 
fully grand that if his great instructor could 
have heard it he would have undoubtedly ac- 
corded him the highest palm of excellence. 
We do not believe Ole Bull could play any- 
thing whatever without improving the origi- 
nal composition. Indeed, we will go further, 
and say that it is wholly impossible for him 
to play anything without recreating it — with- 
out making it peculiarly his own.- t 

"But Ole Bull's genius shines Out in its 
fullest splendor when he plays pieces of his 
own composition. His Mother's Prayer has 
been termed his greatest creation as well as 
his greatest performance. It is, however, 
difficult to decide among so many masterly 
productions which particular one should 
have the preference. The first note in the 
'Mother's Prayer' seemed to unlock the 
casket of memory, and whisper to us in ac- 
cents of sweetest harmony of by-gone days, 
of joys and sorrows, never to return again 
on earth. 

" We never heard a more exquisite pro- 
duction, nor a more artistic one. It was, 
indeed, a sublime idealization of a sainted 
mother's prayer ascending on tho wings of 
love to the home of the blest. What a 
sweet, and tender, and gentle, and calm, 
and heavenly influence it seemed to breathe 
o'er the common mortals of earth. From 
the beginning to the end the attention of 
the audience was chained. • A pin could have 
been heard to drop during its rendition. 
The breath of life seemed temporarily sus- 
pended. When the great musician played 
the 'Sciliano' and 'Tarantella,' the audi- 
ence was wrought up to tue highest pitch of 
enthusiastic delight. He was obliged to ap- 
pear again upon the stage to calm the tu- 
multuous applause. " 

The enthusiasm which Ole Bull excites in 
his hearers everywhere, is, however, a more 
positive evidence of the electric power of 
his performance than all the criticisms that 
could be written, and is a key to the extra- 
ordinary success which everywhere follows 
him. 

Ole Bull will, we believe, appear in Wash- 
ington next week, and will probably appear 
in New York early in April. 

Madame Varian Hoffman, the soprano of 
Ole Bull's concerts, receives a large share of 
the encomiums of the press, and meets with 
marked success with the public. One paper 
says: "Madame Varian, wilh a clear, flexi- 
ble, sweet voice, most charmingly gave the 
' French Laughing Song,' better even than 
the first night, and to a very emphatic encore 
twice repeated, gave the dearest and most 
tender of songs, 'Annie Laurie,' more to our 
taste than we ever heard it." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Baltimore, Feb. 18th, 1868. 
Messr*. Editors: This has probably been 
one of the most noticeable musical seasons 
of which Baltimore can boast since the 
days of Lind, Sontag, Bosio, Thalberg, 
Vieux-Temps, el al. A continuous succession 
of sweet strains, vocal and . instrumental, 
have delighted the ears and appealed to the 
sensibilities of our musical public, which 
confessedly, in sharp critical judgment and 
earnest appreciation of the beautiful in art, 



as well as in nature, can be excelled by none, 
not even by the denizens of the self-styled 
"Hub of the Universe," Boston. Most of 
those who frequent operas and concerts here 
are persons of extensive experience, who 
have visited the best musical assemblies^ 
Europe, have heard the greatest celebrities 
both of this and the Old World, and possess 
a refinement of taste which gives force to 
their' opinions. With this prelude, I will 
enter into a brief detail of one of the musical 
e\ e itsjpf the season. 

The first notability worthy of mention is 
Miss Jenny Busk, whose talents early ex- 
cited attention,, -amongst : her friends- /here, 
where she was born, and induced^ her to go 
to Europe to complete her education. Tliis ' 
she effected most perfectly* and with an 
assiduity and conscientiousness worthy of 
the highest praise. Her remarkable extent 
of voice, her admirable musical conception, 
her, extraordinary aptitudu, her wonderful 
fiorilure, and her immense vocal abilitiy,_ 
joined to natural gifts of the highest order,' 
created both in this city and in Washington 
a furore which few artistes have ever suc- 
ceeded in exciting. The brilliancy of her 
exeoution in bravura passages was only ex- 
ceeded by the delicious beauty and sympa- 
thetic quality of her intonation in those 
charming ballads which she gave with such 
true shading and just expression as to excite 
spontaneous and tumultuous applause. It is 
doubtful whether any debutante was ever re- 
ceived with such genuine and hearty mani- 
festations of esteem or more entirely merited 
them. One of her specialities is the taking 
of F in alt, a note which caused Jenny 
Lind's fine organ to tremble, and which even 
the great Malibran more frequently, refused 
than essayed. In the highly successful Con- 
certs which Miss Busk gave, M. Poznanski, 
the Violinist, bore a very conspicuous part, 
and rendered his fair companion most ac- 
ceptable aid in diversifying the entertain- 
ments. His school will compare with that 
of Vieux-Temps and Sivori, and in elegance 
and originality of expression, he certainly 
exeeeds that old favorite, Ole Bull. There 
is a steadiness about his playing, a compre- 
hension of his author, an imaginative power 
and executive ability which are rarely found 
combined in any oue person. These quali- 
ties were particularly noticeable in his pe- 
culiarly admirable rendition of Paganini's 
"Carnival de Venice" in which he made 
many new and effective point?. He will al- 
way i be heard here with infiaite pleasure. 
His harmonics were especially admired. 

After Miss Busk, we had Strakosch's 
Italian Opa-a, at the Concordia, whicn did 
extremely well and gave great satisfaction. 
En passant, I may remark that this Opera 
House is rapidly growing into favor. Mr. 
Ernest Knabe, the great piano-forte manu- 
facturer, is President, and Major Hess Vice- 
President, and under their energetic efforts, 
aided by a wise direction, many desirable 
improvements have been maue in the ori- 
ginal structure. The vomitories have been 
increased and enlarged, the auditorium a> 
improved as to make it one of the mo3t 
comfortable as it is doubtless one of the best 
embellished in the country, and it is now in 
contemplation to increase the stage room, x 
which is all that is needed to make it the 
best theatre in Baltimore. Its situation, near 
the lines of railway and several of our princi- 
pal hotels, give also additional advantages. 
But I digress. 

Succeeding Strakosch, next came Bate- 
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man with "La Grand Duehesse," though 
for only four nights. It proved an immense 
success, and would have drawn full houses 
much longer. The individual voices were 
not particularly admired, but the acting was 
capital, and the orchestra and chorus very 
effective. It is understood that Mr. Bate- 
man will bring out a much more powerful 
company next season. 

Now the Richings Troupe is here with 
English Opera, at Holliday street, and doing 
a splendid business. Martha went off admi- 
rably last night, and they cannot fail of a 
most successful two weeks' engagement. In 
addition to all this there have been numer- 
ous Concerts, ' by private- associations and 
others, which have been in the main exceed- 
ingly well attended. Mr. Friedman, a young 
and promising tenor, who develops a ring- 
ing, pure and extensive voice, proposes a 
Concert on the 28th inst. when he will have 
the best of amateur and professional aid. 
.He has made a decided hit recently at the 
Concerts of the Haydn Association and one 
given. last Saturday night at the Peabody 
Institute. 

Perhaps, however, the chief indication of 
musical progress here is to be found in the 
increase of business of the celebrated Piano 
house of Knabe & Co. The mammoth 
establishments of Messrs. Knabe & Co. oc- 
cupy, first, for manufacturing purposes, an 
entire block on West street, in the south- 
western portion of the city, and for finish- 
ing and salesrooms, the extensive building 
fronting on Baltimore and Eutaw streets 
and running back to ah alley in the rear. 
All the appointments of both of these are 
most admirably fitted for the requirements 
of their large business, which involves the 
production of thirty pianos per week, for 
which they have a constant demand. The 
, late connections of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in the "West have greatly increased 
their trade in that direction, and they now 
give employment to about 300 skilled work- 
men. The character of their instruments, 
. as is well known, is of the first order, com- 
bining as they do the essentials of purity of 
tone, singing quality, and unquestionable 
. durability. Among the notable grand pianos 
. recently produced by them are those for 
which thoy obtained a patent in 1867, and 
which for clearness, force, distinctness and 
perfection of quality have never been sur- 
passed by any manufactured in the United 
States, and can safely challenge anything 
turned out by Erard himself. 

■I hope frequently to be able to give you 

musical notes, but having already trespassed 

on your columns, I will, for the present, 

close. 

Musicns. 
t <— ► + 

Patti will soon appear at Paris as Semira- 

mide, the least, yet possibly the greatest, 

known to the opera stage. Verdi's "Gio- 

vanna d'Arco " will next bo vitalized by this 

daring little prima donna, whose ambition 

seems vaulting to the highest tragic opera: 

her success — at least in Paris — is assured in 

whatever she undertakes. The last named 

opera, "Joan of Aro," has not yet been 

heard in Paris. We heard it some years ago 

at the Carcano, Milan, and can testify to the 

charm and grandeur of the music; it should 

please wherever heard. 

. At St. Petorsburgh, notwithstanding the 

glacial temperature, the Italian opera season 

haVbeeirvery brilliant. It terminates about 

the end of the present month. 



THIS IS ALL, 



[Written for Watson's Art Journal.) 
Day by day a restless struggle, 
Mounting, mounting but to fall ; 
Day by day a hopeless longing, 
This is all I 

Ever striving, never gaining ; 
Bound and yearning past my thrall 
Still so for from all I stretch to — 
This is all I 

Day by day a hope still keeping 
Every trembliug nerve at strain- 
Faith and patience and' endurance 
All in vain I 

Hopes that battle with a legion, 
Aims that urge me with their call, 
As I grasp them turn to ashes 
That is all 1 

Every step I win with praying 
Links me lower as I chmb-r- 
I shall never win the treasure 

In my time t 

Far removed it smiles above me, 
Smiling as I strive and fall ; 
All my life is wasted passion, 
This is all ! 

When the torch of life burns dimmer 
And the darkness shapes a pall — 
Shall they say of dust and ashes — 
This is all ? 

I have di-eamed a better vision 
Of the end when this is post ; 
I have seen the path made perfect, 
At the lust ! 

No more strife and no more climbing, 
One shall lead me past my thrall — 
And the lips of Christ shall tell mo 
" This is all ! 

"All the glory that yon yearned for 
Aiming past the strife and fall, 
Life's best place and highest passion, 
This is all ! 

Take the dream of life made perfect, 
Taste its sweetness without gall, 
Take thine idol safe in Heaven, 
This is all!" 

Mine tte 
New York, Feb. 24th, 18G8. " " 



We insert the following with pleasure, and 
we commend the context to the parties in 
England to whom it is addressed. It will 
be a grand affair, and will bring together 
100,000 visitors from all parts of America 
and Europe. A building will be erected for 
the Festival, in which the trials of skill will 
take place, and a round of brilliant enter- 
tainments will make the occasion to be re- 
membered. The Committee publishes a pa- 
per especially devoted to the interests and 
objects of the Festival, in English and Ger- 
man, which is elegantly produced and ably 
edited. ' We confidently predict for the un- 
dertaking a brilliant success. 

New York, February, 1868. 
TO ENGLISH RIFLEMEN. 



The^ art of shooting, while it constitutes 
one of the many choice accomplishments of 



the citizen in time of pease, becomes of par- 
amount imp rtance in time of war, when a 
nation's liberties are endangered. 

Although in this country there has existed 
until recently no general organization for the 
cultivation of the art of shooting, yet there 
are in America all the elements necessary for 
the creation of successful permanent shoot- 
ing societies. We therefore believe, that the 
day is not far distant, when this excellent 
and useful art will have as many votaries 
among us as in Great Britain, Germany and 
Switzerland. 

The first National Shooting Festival on 
this Continent occurred in 1865, at Highland, 
Madison Co. , 111. Such was its success that 
it was unanimously agreed to create a Society 
to v be called The American Sharp Shoot- 
ers' Sootetx. 

This Society has rapidly increased in num- 
bers, and daily accessions from among the 
best of our population are made to its ranks. 
It has given an impetus to other clubs all 
over the States, and now the Shooting Fes- 
tival is firmly inaugurated as a popular 
National pastime, gathering the intellect, 
wealth and fashion of the land to its re- 
unions. 

To invest this institution with a yet greater 
importance, it was further resolved to have 
every second year a National Shooting 
Festival, to bring together the various local 
American clubs and visitors from abroad. 

The second meeting was accordingly held 
at Chicago, HI., in 1866, and was again a 
most decided success. 

The third meeting is now organizing, and 
will take place t» the City of New York, from 
June 27/Zt to July 6th, 1868, and it is our ar- 
dent wish to render it a great International 
entertainment. 

To this Festival you are cordially invited. 

It will be conducted on the same plan as 
the world-renowned Swiss Shooting Festivals 
and other great national shooting festivals, 
held during the last few years in Europe. 

Appeals have already been forwarded to 
experts and votaries of the art on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and we now address our- 
selves directly to you, Englishmen, sanguine 
of your support. 

We hopefully invoke your kind and gener- 
ous co-operation toioards the swelling of our 
list of prizes, one of the main points in most 
competitions, although, in a tilt of arms, like 
this will be, the honor of having wrested a 
prize from skillful rivals undor the eyes of 
the entire civilized world, is of itself a sig- 
nal reward. 

But, to Europeans, the very fact of a visit 
to the Metropolis of this our young country 
— a nation of nations — cannot but possess a 
peculiar charm. In your short sojourn you 
may learn .what it is that attracts millions 
from the time-honored institutions of the 
old world, and, more important still, what it 
is that keeps them here. We also give you 
the assurance that those who may visit us, 
will have a hearty and enthusiastic welcome. . 

The daily and speedy communication be- 
tween here and the Mother Country, offers 
barely an obstacle to a friendly intercourse 
such as we propose. 

We trust to enter at on early moment into 
communication respecting the object which 
we have at heart, not for one moment doubt- 
ing but that we shall receive your generous 
aid and cordial co-operation in adding a 
fresh and powerful impetus to our proposed 
scheme of a grand International Shooting 
Festival in New York, in June, 1868. 



